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EDITORIAL 


The George Eastman House collection of cameras, accessories, photo- 
graphs, motion picture films, documents, books and periodicals covering 
the entire history of photography from 1839 to the present day is due to 


a very large extent to the generosity of friends all over the world. 


Some of our friends have made large gifts. The late Alden Scott Boyer, 
just before his death, turned over to us outright his photographic library 
and collection of pictures and apparatus. L. Corrin Strong established a 
fund to enable us to build a film vault and acquire important motion 
pictures of the past which were threatened with destruction. Mr. and 
Mrs. George B. Dryden — besides giving us the beautiful theatre named 
in their honor — deposited in Eastman House the extensive collection of 
letters, documents and the personal photographs of George Eastman. 
Leopold Godowsky and Leopold Mannes made it possible for us to show, 
with apparatus which the visitor operates, the principles of color pho- 
tography. Mrs. Joseph Bing presented the comprehensive collection of 
exposure meters assembled by her late husband. No less welcome are 
gifts of single items, particularly of material which otherwise might have 
escaped our notice. 


TO OUR FRIENDS WE WOULD LIKE TO EXPLAIN WHAT WE NEED: 

Anything which will help round out our knowledge of the camera past 
is welcome. Photographs which are documented as to maker, time, place 
and subject; cameras which involve a new principle; advertising ma- 
terial which helps us to identify cameras and date them; letters, journals, 
and autobiographical material written by photographers, photo scientists 
and critics; and, of course, experimental material of any kind. 

We have so many family daguerreotypes that we have become partial 
to those that are dated, and bear the maker’s name. Portraits of famous 
men and women are always much desired. Daguerreotypes taken out of 
doors or the urban scene (such as the San Francisco view on page 157) 
or landscapes, since they are rare, are doubly welcome. 

Our collection of American cameras is excellent, particularly for the 
period around the turn of the century, when cameras were designed in 
bewildering variety. European cameras, on the other hand, especially 
those made between 1900 and 1914, are poorly represented: 

Photographs by famous photographers have an honored place in the 
collection, and we can hardly have too many. But routine portraits and 
travel views add little to our knowledge. 

Motion picture films — especially silent dramatic productions are 
wanted whether they are on 16mm or on 35mm film. Often we are able 
to save important films before they deteriorate to dangerous waste prod- 
ucts, as all nitrate films eventually will. 


To our friends who have helped us to make the George Eastman collec- 
tion so outstanding, our sincere thanks. We look forward to hearing from 
Associates who have material which they would like to add to the George 
Eastman House collection. 


BEAUMONT NEWHALL 





Out of Pandora’s Box 





NEW LIGHT ON G. W. PABST 
FROM HIS LOST STAR, LOUISE BROOKS. 


by James Card 


RECENTLY THE MUSEE DART MODERNE in Paris 
housed a vast and bravely unorthodox exhibition 
called “Sixty Years of Cinema.” It featured gi- 
gantic enlargements of rare movie stills towering 
ominously, one above the other, far off into the 
distant ceilings of the spacious building. More 
dominating than all the others and sharing a 
position of equal honor were the larger-than-life 
likenesses of two actresses: France’s Falconetti 
and America’s Louise Brooks. The films so illus- 
trated were, of course, Dreyer’s Passion of 
Jeanne d’Arc and Pabst’s The Box of Pandora. 

The two unforgettable faces so magnified 





Steichen photographed Louise Brooks in 1928 in Holly- 
wood for Vanity Fair. 
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were both shocking in their disparity and sur- 
prising in the equality of their impressiveness: 
Falconetti as Jeanne, the most spiritual image 
ever evoked by the cinema and Louise Brooks 
as Lulu, the most physically feline destroyer. 

Genius of the notable exhibition, Henri Lang- 
lois, head of the Cinematheque Frangaise, ex- 
pressed astonishment at anyone’s being aston- 
ished with his elevation of Louise Brooks. 
“There is no Garbo! There is no Dietrich!” he 
chanted. “There is only Louise Brooks!” 

Confirming M. Langlois’ somewhat tardy re- 
discovery of Louise Brooks (her last European 
film was made in 1930) were equally enthusi- 
astic séances being held in Brussels and in Co- 
penhagen, restoring to the screen the two pic- 
tures she made for the great German director 
Pabst, The Box of Pandora (1928), The Diary of 
a Lost Girl (1929) and the 1930 French talkie, 
Prix de Beauté. 

Georg Wilhelm Pabst by 1932 ranked as one 
of the world’s five or six most respected direc- 
tors. His films were the pride of the pioneer art- 
cinemas and the favorites of newly developing 
film societies. Among them, Westfront 1918 
(1930) was acclaimed the most effective war film 
ever made and the screen’s strongest case for 
pacifism. Kameradschaft (1931), his memorable 
picture of the Franco-German mine disaster that 
temporarily brought about the tearing down of 
nationalistic hate-boundaries, gained Pabst a 
special prize from the League of Nations. His 
film version of the Brecht-Weill Dreigroschen- 
oper (1931) brought the still enduring talent of 
Lotte Lenya quite around the world. Joyless 
Street (1925) ran nearly two years at a single 
cinema in Paris and made the name Garbo 
known to the world before she was somewhat 
reluctantly tested by Hollywood. 

Europe's renewed fascination with the films 





of Louise Brooks is ironic indeed in its effect on 
the past of G. W. Pabst. Since the end of World 
War II, the Pabst films have been de trop with 
ciné club intellectuals for Pabst, one-time idol 
of those who equated motion picture art with 
social conscience, actually made two films for 
Germany during the war. That they were non- 
political films made no difference. With Pabst, 
the crime of which Furtwaengler was accused 
seemed even more grievous. His many leftist 
admirers who looking at his films through rose- 
tinted glasses had seen him as their cinema 
champion in Western Europe, considered 
Pabst’s return to Austria in 1939 an act of out- 
right betrayal. Some who owed to Pabst their 
start in motion pictures cannot forgive him. 
Others recant their former admiration for his 
films and are merciless with his recent work. The 
demand to see the films of Louise Brooks is now 
bringing the Pabst films once again to the Euro- 
pean film societies. And since it brings in Diary 
of a Lost Girl and The Box of Pandora, two of 
Pabst’s more typical productions quite unlike 
the few he made which were considered to have 
“an immediate social significance,” it begins to 
be possible for the first time for students to ap- 
praise the work of Pabst without worrying about 
the degree of his “progress toward social con- 
clusiveness.” 

When Pabst made Joyless Street in 1925 it 
was only his third film, but it established his 
directorial reputation everywhere that it was 
shown. It was his first move into the magnetic 
field that was destined to draw Louise Brooks 
to Berlin and Paris. For no small part of the suc- 
cess of Joyless Street was attributable to the 
group of actresses Pabst had assembled for this 
single production. Each one alone could carry a 
picture on the strength of her unique and curi- 
ously photogenic personality. In the heroine’s 
role Pabst cast Countess Agnes von Esterhazy, 
one of Europe’s most charming women and an 
actress who was to make a great and lasting im- 
pression the following year in the memorable 
Student of Prague. He had the veteran Danish 
star, Asta Nielsen and Valeska Gert, the inter- 
nationally admired genius of invidious enter- 
tainment. To this already quite formidable trio 
of Norns, Pabst added Greta Garbo. With no 
less a cameraman than Curt Oertel (later of 
Titan fame) to help film these women, little won- 
der that Joyless Street brought immediate fame 
to its highly gifted director. 





Asta Nielsen in Joyless Street, the 1925 Pabst film that 
made Garbo an international star. 





Kameradschaft 1931, one of Pabst's masterpieces, was 
a combined German and French production about a 
Franco-German mine disaster. 
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Next Pabst did the Freudian film, Secrets of 
a Soul (1926) and followed it with One Does 
Not Play With Love (1926), The Love of Jeanne 
Ney (1927) and Begierde (Desire) in 1928. In 
these films Pabst used Lily Damita, Ruth 
Weyher, Brigitte Helm and Hertha von Walther 
— all actresses noted more for personal charm 
than they were representative of proletariat 
types. Pabst’s choice of The Love of Jeanne Ney 
was, nevertheless, seized upon by leftist critics 
who had been watching Pabst expectantly ever 
since the pessimistic Joyless Street with its ruth- 
less depiction of inflation, hunger and moral 
slavery in post-war Germany. The Love of 
Jeanne Ney had been loosely based on the Com- 
munist writer Ilya Ehrenburg’s melodramatic 
novel, but Ehrenburg himself complained that 
Pabst’s treatment of the story had drained it of 
any ideological meaning. : 
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Georg Wilhelm Pabst, one of Europe's 
foremost motion picture directors through- 
out three decades, photographed in war- 
time Germany, 1943. 





The former dancer, Lovise Brooks, as she 
appeared in George White's Scandals, 
1924, photographed by Alfred Cheney 
Johnston. 











Lovise Brooks as Lulu in 
Pabst'’s “The Box of Pan- 
dora,” filmed in Berlin, 1928. 


If there was any pattern at all to Pabst’s inter- 
ests in his choice of stories, it was obvious (or 
should have been obvious had his admirers 
looked at all his films) that his field was psy- 
chology rather than sociology, his concern more 
with the battle of the sexes than the struggle of 
the classes. In five out of seven of the films Pabst 
had directed by 1928, the dominant protagonist 
was a woman. By 1928 Pabst was ready to pur- 
sue his favorite subject into the bowels of Frank 
Wedekind: he planned to produce the apothe- 
osis of feminine fatality in The Box of Pandora, 
which was a portion of the notorious play 
Erdgeist. 

But to do Wedekind’s Box of Pandora, all de- 
pended on Lulu. Where to find her? Asta Niel- 
sen had played the part for Jessner in a 1923 


film; she was too old for the youthful nymph of 
Wedekind. 


Brooks and Card Pandora's Box 








Throughout Germany and France Pabst 
searched in vain for his heroine. The require- 
ments were rather drastic. Lulu was a forthright 
and earthy vampire who had to have the inno- 
cence of a child in her face, the instincts of a 
black widow spider and the beauty of Semi- 
ramis. His talent scouts must have enjoyed a 
fascinating season hunting for Lulu, but Pabst 
rejected their every discovery. 

Then he saw Louise Brooks. 

He saw her first in an American movie. It was 
probably A Girl in Every Port with Victor Mc- 
Laglen, released early in 1928. He sent for 
Louise Brooks with an offer to play Lulu. 

There was unquestionably something in the 
eyes of Louise Brooks that no American scenar- 
ist had yet written a script for. Her acting career 
had begun in Cherryvale, Kansas at the age of 
three. 





At thirteen, Louise Brooks was dancing for 
Shrine parties in Wichita; at fifteen she was 
living in the Algonquin Hotel and becoming a 
Denishawn dancer. By the age of seventeen, she 
had already left the chorus of George White’s 
Scandals and was in London as a solo dancer 
at the Cafe de Paris. 

By the time she was eighteen, Louise Brooks 
had become one of the favorite Ziegfeld beau- 
ties and inspired the still current Dixie Dugan 
cartoon. It was Walter Wanger who lured her 
into films in 1925. For the next two years she 
acted quite casually in Paramount films, paying 
no attention whatsoever to the increasing critical 
enthusiasm her work in such movies as American 
Venus, Love "Em and Leave ’Em, The Show 
Off, Beggars of Life was winning. By the time 
The Canary Murder Case was made, her rapid- 
ly growing number of ardent, letter-writing fans 
indicated that she was about to become one of 
the major stars of the late twenties. At this point, 
she went to work with Pabst. 

Arriving in Paris, Louise Brooks found herself 
already a favorite star in France. Shop windows 
were filled with her pictures. Coiffures were of- 
fered to Parisiennes “a la Louise Brooks.” When 
the Ile de France docked, interviewers rushed 
to greet the girl “aux yeux tristes” and hailed her 
as a “spiritual European.” 

When Louise Brooks arrived in Berlin, G. W. 
Pabst looked into the face of his twenty-one 
year old star from North America for the first 
time. He knew then that he had really found 
his Lulu for The Box of Pandora. 





A Paris shop window in 1929 when Louise Brooks became 
one of the most popular stars of the Continent. 





Dixie Dugan, inspired by Louise Brooks, became artist 
John Striebel’s heroine of a book, and a Ziegfeld musical 
comedy. Dixie's adventures are still continued in an en- 
during comic strip. 


MR. PABST 


by Louise Brooks 


WHEN I WAS ASKED TO DO A SHORT PIECE about 
G. W. Pabst as a director I thought first I'd 
better do some research to sharpen up my 
memory. For it was back in 1928 and ’29, al- 
most thirty years since I had worked for him. 
My first bit of research rather staggered me. 
I read Six Talks on G. W. Pabst which included 
interviews with Marc Sorkin and Paul Falken- 
berg who were Mr. Pabst’s assistants when I 
made both The Box of Pandora and Diary of A 
Lost Girl. They were so marvellously technical, 
so intellectual in their interviews. And what did 
I know about how Mr. Pabst prepared his 
scripts, chose his actors or his camera angles, 
cut his pictures? Nothing. Or his politics and 
ethical views — what did I know of them? I even 




















had trouble telling my left from my right in 
dancing school. 

Deciding then, since I knew so little about 
him as a director in comparison with these men, 
to concentrate on Mr. Pabst in a completely per- 
sonal way, I came to my second bit of research 
which positively rocked me. But this time with 
laughter. 

It was a footnote in a book called The Film 
Since Then. And among other things it quoted 
me as saying, “None of us who knew Pabst well 
felt that we ever knew him at all. He was all 
things to all men, and nothing consistently. He 
would argue any side of any question with ap- 
parent complete conviction and sincerity, but to 
see this happen over and over was to suspect 
that he had no convictions at all.” 

Now, to say in a single sentence first that I 
knew Pabst well and then that I didn’t know him 
at all was pretty Alice-in-Wonderland. But to 
hop right back in the very next sentence to prove 
that I knew him so well that I could analyze him 
like a regular old Freud was a form of innocent 
idiocy that I, though no great shakes in the brain 
department, hope somehow to have escaped. 

Nevertheless, the idea of my chopping Mr. 
Pabst up in clinical double talk was so comical 
that it gave me a reason, a starting point for my 
article. 

When we made Box of Pandora Mr. Pabst was 
a man of forty-three who astonished me with his 
knowledge on practically any subject. I, who 
astonished him because I knew practically noth- 
ing on every subject, celebrated my twenty- 
second birthday with a beer party on a London 
street set soggy with some choking, smelly stuff 
supposed to be fog. 

And about the only times I remember apply- 
ing myself to the way his mind worked were, 
once when I was figuring out a way to wheedle 
him into letting me off work to go to the Davis 
Cup tennis matches, and another time when af- 
ter having had me called to the set four times, I 
kept him waiting a little longer, getting him a 
lot madder while I thought up something to pre- 
vent him from bawling me out in front of the 
whole company. 

Not that Mr. Pabst wasn’t usually very kind 
and gentle. But he ran the company with army- 
like discipline, and no back-sliding, mind you! 
Hot or cold, every morning during the shooting 
of the whole picture, I got up at six to join the 
rest of the actors working that day, in an old 
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Most successful of Louise Brooks’ American films was The 
Canary Murder Case, 1928: 


Daimler limousine to drive to Staaken. And on 
the way, every day we had to stop and wait at 
exactly the same time and the same place while 
a man and his geese ambled across the road. I 
never found out whether they were under con- 
tract to Mr. Pabst, too. 

I was under contract to Paramount at the time 
Mr. Pabst wanted me for Lulu. It happened to 
be the time when they were converting to talkies 
and studio executives had to come in out of the 
sun and think, and frightened actors were whis- 
pering to one another that even John Barrymore 
had to have his lines written on a blackboard 
back of the camera. It also happened to be the 
time when my option came up, and B. P. Schul- 
berg was running the studio. And he, like all the 
other studio heads now forced into unprece- 
dented decisions, decided to begin with the ac- 
tors, the least palatable, the most vulnerable 
part of movie production. It was such a splendid 
opportunity, anyhow, for breaking contracts, 
cutting salaries, and taming the stars. Clara 
Bow, for one, was permanently undone with 
diction lessons, a destructive attempt to change 
her perfectly suitable Brooklyn accent to Ruth 
Chatterton stage English. 

Me, they gave the salary treatment. I could 
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stay on without the raise my contract called for, 
or quit, Schulberg said, using the questionable 
dodge of whether I'd be good in talkies. Ques- 
tionable, I say, because I spoke decent English 
in a decent voice and came from the theatre. So 
without hesitation I said I would quit. And with 
even less hesitation, Schulberg said I would be 
back working for peanuts. And then, as a sort 
of postscript he told me about Pabst wanting to 
borrow me from the studio for Box of Pandora, 
a job I was now free to take or not as I pleased. 

And it pleased me on the day I finished the 
silent version of The Canary Murder Case to 
leave Hollywood for Berlin to work for Mr. 
Pabst. 

And here, perhaps, is a good place to insert 
the sequel to my departure from Paramount. 
When I got back to New York after finishing 
Box of Pandora, Paramount’s New York office 
called to order me to get on the train at once 
for Hollywood. They were making The Ca- 
nary Murder Case into a talkie and needed me 
for retakes. When I said I wouldn't go they 
sent a man round with a contract. When I still 
said I wouldn't go they offered me not only 
Schulberg’s peanuts but practically any amount 
of money to save the great expense of reshoot- 
ing and dubbing in another voice. In the end, 
after they were finally convinced that nothing 
would induce me to do the retakes, I signed a 





release (gratis) for all my pictures and they 
dubbed in Margaret Livingston’s voice. 

But the whole thing — the money Paramount 
was forced to spend, the affront to the studio — 
made them so mad that they sent out a story, 
widely publicized and everywhere believed, 
that they had let me go because I was no good 
in talkies. Odd, so much rancor after Schulberg 
had allowed me to leave with less concern than 
he would drop a crumpled Dixie cup. 

That was the first thing I loved about Mr. 
Pabst. The way he treated me. In Hollywood, I 
was a pretty flibbertigibbet whose charm for 
the executive department decreased with every 
increase in my fan mail. In Berlin I stepped to 
the station platform to meet Mr. Pabst and be- 
came an actress. And his attitude was the pattern 
for all. Nobody offered me humorous or instruc- 
tive comments on my acting. Everywhere I was 
treated with a kind of decency and respect un- 
known to me in Hollywood. It was just as if Mr. 
Pabst had sat in on my whole life and career and 
knew exactly where I needed assurance and pro- 
tection. 

And just as his understanding of me reached 
back to the knowledge of an unspoken past, so 
it was with the present. For although we were 
together constantly — on the set, at lunch, often 
for dinner and the theatre, except for routine 
matters he seldom spoke to me. Yet he would 


Louise Brooks with Fritz Kortner in Pabst's The Box of Pandora. 





appear at the dressmaker’s at the moment I was 
about to go into the classic act of ripping off an 
offensive wedding dress, banish a call boy who 
roared at me through the dressing-room door 
louder than St. John the Baptist, refuse, after 
the first day’s rushes which secretly upset me, to 
let me see them ever again.... all that I 
thought and his reactions seemed to pass be- 
tween us in a kind of wordless communication. 
To other people surrounding him he would talk 
endlessly in that watchful way of his, smiling, 
intense; speaking quietly with his wonderful 
hissing precision; a quality that made even an 
unknown tongue comprehensible when some- 
times in directing a cast of Russians, Czechs, 
Germans, French, and me — an American, he 
would match one of us up with the wrong lan- 
guage. But to me he might speak never a word 
all morning, and then at lunch turn suddenly 
and say, “Loueess, tomorrow morning you must 
be ready to do a big fight scene with Kortner.” 
Or, “This afternoon in the first scene you are go- 
ing to cry.” 

That was how he directed me. With an intelli- 
gent actor he would sit in exhaustive explana- 
tion; with an old ham he would speak the lan- 
guage of the theatre. But in my case, by some 
magic he would saturate me with one clear 
emotion and turn me loose. And it was the same 
with the plot. Mr. Pabst never strained my mind 
with anything not pertinent to the immediate 
action. The first day of shooting on Box of Pan- 
dora a big fat translation of the script was given 
me to read which, after less than ten minutes, I 
dropped on the floor beside my chair and hap- 
pily never saw again. 

But if I made that picture with only the dull- 
est notion of what it was about, on my second 
picture with Mr. Pabst, Diary of a Lost Girl, I 
had no idea at all of its plot or meaning till I saw 
it twenty-seven years later at Eastman House. 

And it was during the making of Diary of a 
Lost Girl on the last day of shooting, to be exact, 
that Mr. Pabst moved into my future. 

We were sitting gloomily at a table in the 
garden of a little cafe, watching the workmen 
while they dug the grave for a burial scene when 
he decided to let me have it. Some weeks before 
in Paris he had met the friends, the rich Ameri- 
cans with whom I spent every hour away from 
work. And he was angry; first because he 
thought they prevented me from staying in Ger- 
many, learning the language and becoming a 
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The great dancer Harold Kreutzberg in Pabst's controver- 
sial film of 1943, Paracelsus. 


serious actress as he wanted; and last because 
he looked upon them as spoiled children who 
would amuse themselves with me for a time and 
then discard me like an old toy. “Your life is ex- 
actly like Lulu’s,” he said, “and you will end the 
same way. 

At that time, knowing so little of what he 
meant by “Lulu,” I just sat sullenly glaring at 
him, trying not to listen. Fifteen years later in 
Hollywood, with all his predictions closing in on 
me, I heard his words again — hissing back to 
me. And listening this time, I packed my trunks 
and went home to Kansas. 

But the strangest thing of all in my relation- 
ship with Mr. Pabst was the revelation tucked 
away in that same footnote by Richard Griffith 
trom which I quoted before. Speaking of me he 
wrote, “Louise Brooks, whom Pabst brought to 
Germany from Hollywood to play in Pandora’s 
Box, whose whole life and career were altered 
thereby”— After all these years, I finally under- 
stood why I wouldn’t go back to Hollywood to 
do those retakes on The Canary Murder Case. 
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An Improved Method 


for the Restoration of Daguerreotypes 





From a daguerreotype by Fred Coombs. BEFORE 
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Charles van Ravenswaay 


DinECTOR OF THE Missouri HisTorRICAL SOCIETY 


UNI6W Hore) 
PP raters: 


Montgomery and Clay Streets, San Francisco by Fred Coombs, daguerreotypist, who 
was active in the San Francisco area in 1850 and 1851. He had been working in 
Chicago in 1849. 
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Daguerreotypes are pictures made on silver- 
plated copper sheets. Like silverware, the silver 
surface tarnishes on exposure to the atmosphere, 
due largely to reaction with sulphur fumes. This 
tarnish cannot be removed with silver polish, 
because abrasion would entirely remove the 
image. The classic technique, which has been 
employed ever since the time when daguerreo- 
types were made, is to dissolve the tarnish with 
a weak solution of potassium cyanide. This is a 
highly dangerous procedure, for potassium cya- 
nide is one of the most powerful poisons known 
to man. A grain of the stuff no larger than a pin- 
head can kill when taken internally; even a weak 
solution can prove fatal if it penetrates the skin 
through a cut or abrasion; and the fumes are 
lethal. Hence most collectors and museum cura- 
tors have preferred to leave their daguerreo- 
types uncleaned rather than use the dangerous 
chemical. They will welcome the new technique 
for the restoration of daguerreotypes described 
below for it is apparently harmless if used with 
normal care. Besides obviating the use of po- 
tassium cyanide, Mr. van Ravenswaay’s tech- 
nique is superior to the older method because 
there appears to be little or no etching of the 
silver surface. 

This new method has been put to work at 
George Eastman House with astonishing results. 
Even areas apparently untarnished, after clean- 
ing, reveal a precision of detail and a brilliance 
of tone long unsuspected. Viewing one of them 
makes one realize vividly why people were as- 
tonished at the clarity and beauty of the first 
daguerreotypes. 


DuRING THE COURSE OF RESTORING THE COLLEC- 
TION of daguerreotypes at the Missouri Histori- 
cal Society, our observations have shown that 
potassium cyanide, usually employed for the 
purpose, etches into the plate, destroying much 
of the original sharpness and depth of the pic- 
ture. In addition, if the plate is left in the solu- 
tion too long, there is always danger of the 
image being destroyed; consequently, with a 
daguerreotype so badly discolored that the pic- 
ture can barely be seen, restoration is often 
impossible. 
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Realizing the need for a less destructive 
chemical, we have found a solvent which causes 
no damage to the plate and gives startling re- 
sults. The chemicals used were checked by Mr. 
H. E. Wiedemann, a consulting chemist. 


The following technique is employed: 

1. Wash daguerreotype in distilled water to 
remove surface dirt.* 

2. Drain and immerse until discoloration is 
removed in a solution of:** 


Distilled water 500 cubic centimeters 
Thiourea 70 grams 
Phosphoric Acid (85 %) 80 cc 

Non-lonic Wetting Agent 2 cc (Photofio) 
Distilled water to make 1 litre. 


3. Remove from bath and immediately hold 
under running water. 

4. Place in a mild soap solution (face soap) 
and agitate briefly. 

5. Rinse thoroughly in running water, then 
wash in a second bath of distilled water. 


6. Immerse in 95% grain alcohol. Drain. 
7. Hold high over a small flame until dry. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE METHOD 

Stain is completely removed without the plate 
being etched. 

Details of the picture are brought out clearly, 
and the mirror-like quality of the silver plate is 
retained. 

Daguerreotypes can be left in the chemi- 
cal solution indefinitely without removing the 
image. In one experiment the plate was left in 
the solution for one hour and twenty minutes 
without visible change. Consequently, da- 
guerreotypes formerly considered beyond res- 
toration because of their extensive discoloration 
can now be restored. 

Plates can be cleaned over again as often as 
necessary without harm. 

It should be noted that daguerreotypes which 
have previously been restored with cyanide lose 
their original lustre. Thus, plates that have not 
been cleaned before with cyanide will show far 
superior results. 


*Any paper on the back should be soaked off and re- 
moved in this bath. [Ed.] 

**500 cc apparently cleans about 250-300 square inches. 
[Ed.] 





AFTER RESTORATION 





BEFORE RESTORATION 


From a French daguerreotype about 1850. 
Maker unknown. Cromer collection. 
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EARLY TRIPLET LENSES 
by Rudolf Kingslake 


By A “TRIPLET” LENS IS MEANT AN OBJECTIVE 
consisting of a negative component situated be- 
tween, and airspaced from, two relatively thin 
positive components, the separate components 
being themselves either simple or compound. 

There is some evidence that Andrew Ross 
made a simple triplet lens in 1841 for Fox Talbot 
consisting of a biconcave lens situated midway 
between two simple biconvex lenses, but this ob- 
jective was undoubtedly assembled from parts 
in an empirical fashion, which is not a satisfac- 
tory design procedure. 

In 1853, F. Scott Archer adopted the practice 
of adding a small positive or negative lens just 
ahead of the central diaphragm in a Petzval 
Portrait lens to shorten or lengthen the focus, 
the negative supplementary lens being used par- 
ticularly for landscape work. Shortly afterwards 
Chevalier and Derogy in France made use of a 
similar device, but the details of their lenses are 
not available. 

Five years later, Thomas Sutton made a few 
examples of his Symmetrical Triplet, or Archi- 
tectural View Lens, which was admired by some 
workers although disliked by others. This lens 
consisted of two plano-convex telescope objec- 
tives mounted back to back at the ends of a 
tube with a small single negative lens situated 
midway between them. The chance that such a 
simple device would be really satisfactory is re- 
mote, and it is not surprising to learn that the 
lens did not long survive. 

Thomas Sutton’s passion for symmetry as a 
cure for distortion was not shared by everyone, 
and in 1859 J. T. Goddard made a Triple Ob- 
jective which strongly resembled the Petzval 
Orthoscope with the third (negative) element 
moved forward. This lens covered a wide field 
free from distortion, and was favorably regarded 
by Traill Taylor in his writings. However, for 
some reason it gave an objectionable flare-spot 
in the center of the photograph due to multiple 
internal reflection of light at the various lens sur- 
faces. The Steinheil Portrait Antiplanet lens of 
1881 (U.S. 241,438) was of a similar type, and 
covered a field of + 15° at f/4. 

By far the most famous of all the early triplets 
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was J. H. Dallmeyer’s f/10 Triple Achromatic 
lens (see figure). He introduced this objective in 
1860 soon after he left the firm of Ross and 
opened his own factory, and for the next 6 or 7 
years it was regarded as the standard lens of 
medium aperture until surpassed by the Recti- 
linears and Aplanats. It was both spherically 
corrected and distortionless, and it was the first 
lens in history to cover a + 25° field at an aper- 
ture as high as f/10. The sample in the George 
Eastman House collection is a very fine lens of 
8 inches focal length. The central definition is 
excellent, the only fault being the astigmatism 
which increases drastically towards the edges of 
the field. The front and rear components are 
similar in design, but the rear has 1% times the 
focal length of the front; the power of the nega- 
tive component is intermediate between that of 
the two positives. In 1863 Thomas Ross made a 
similar lens, the Actinic Triplet, which differed 
from Dallmeyer’s design in that one surface of 
each component was made plano. 

Triplet lenses lost all their appeal on the in- 
troduction of the f/6.3 and f/8 Aplanats, and 
they were not made again until 1890 when C. 
Zeiss introduced his wide-angle f/6.3 triplet 
consisting of two single positive meniscus lenses 
with a three-element negative cemented com- 
ponent between them (D.R.P. 55,313). This lens 
was not much used, and was surpassed by the 
Cooke lens designed by H. Dennis Taylor in 
1893. This has since become the standard form 
of anastigmat for use in moderate-priced cam- 
eras and slide-projectors. 
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The Dalimeyer Triple Achromatic lens. \ 
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From Prose to Screen 


PROGRAM OF THE 1956-1957 


SEASON OF THE DRYDEN THEATRE 
FILM SOCIETY 


by James Card 


FROM THE VERY BEGINNING DAYS OF MOTION 
pictures the problem of filming well-known 
literature was both tempting and beset with the 
most vexing difficulties. The temptation and the 
hazard remain with producers today even with 
dialogue and the screens of heroic proportions. 

The earliest adapters of fiction to the film 
were plagued by the brevity of their releases. 
Méliés, being a magician, was probably the 
first to try to distill a novelist’s art in just 65 feet 
of film. He shot a scene of Rider Haggard’s She 
in 1899; he tackled Faust a year earlier. By 
1902, Méliés found he just had to use more film: 
Gulliver's Travels appeared in 280 feet and 
Robinson Crusoe in 910 feet, almost a whole 
reel, just about the longest feature film to ap- 
pear by that time. 

In 1904 The Wandering Jew, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and The Sign of the Cross had all been 
achieved in 12 minute adaptations. By 1907 no 
author’s work was safe. Stories by Hawthorne, 
Irving, Mark Twain, Dickens and Jack London 
were filmed. The same year the Kalem Com- 
pany produced Ben Hur, a production which 
brought its makers considerable distinction. 
They were sued by the author’s estate, the pub- 





Pierre Blanchar and Harry Baur in the French 1935 screen 
version of Dostoievsky'’s Crime and Punishment. 





lishers of the book and the producers of the 
drama. The United States Supreme Court final- 
ly decided in 1911 that making a movie of a 
literary or dramatic property was in violation of 
legal rights. It cost Kalem $25,000 plus court 
expenses to learn for the whole industry that 
story rights had to be paid for. 

By 1908, many of the novels destined to be 
re-filmed over and over again, appeared for the 
first time as motion pictures. Among them were 
Monsieur Beaucaire, Raffles, The Sea Wolf, The 
Scarlet Letter, Oliver Twist, East Lynne, She, 
Sappho, Manon Lescaut, and one of the real 
champions, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. In 1911, 
W. Stephen Bush, writing in the Moving Picture 
World warned that “the successful presentation 
of a work of fiction is attended with extraordi- 
nary difficulties. When we leave the library and 
go to the theatre, the charms of description . . . 
fade away very quickly, and if we are to be de- 
lighted at all it must be by a skillful adaptation 
of the dramatic material that has been mined 
out of the novel. “The gentle reader’ becomes 
exacting. He is no longer to be beguiled by at- 
mosphere, but wants to see action . . . he will 
show no indulgence or patience whatever with 
any possible defects, because of the prestige 
and the glamour of the author’s name.” 

This season the Dryden Theatre Film Society 
will explore these problems by showing a series 
of filmed novels. Specific attempts to retain the 
flavor of Tolstoi and Dostoievsky, for example, 
will be traced with the showing of such films as 
The Living Corpse made in Germany by Fedor 
Ozep with a cast of German, Italian and im- 
ported Russian players notably Pudovkin, the 
great Russian director; Karamazov by the same 
director with Anna Sten in the role of Gruschen- 
ka, so coveted by Marilyn Monroe. 

American adaptions will include The Prisoner 
of Zenda by Anthony Hope, The Southerner 
(from Hold Autumn in Your Hand by George 
Sessions Perry), the Barrymore Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde and director Tourneur’s Last of the 
Mohicans. The French productions of Crime 
and Punishment, Crainquebille by Anatole 
France; the Selma Lagerloéf stories from Swe- 
den: Arne’s Treasure, and The Phantom Chariot 
as well as David Lean’s notable Dickens films 
Oliver Twist and Great Expectations. These 
should provide rich material for the probing of 


this lasting challenge to the art of motion pic- 
tures. 
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INDEX TO RESOURCES French daguerreotypes, continued 





VIEW OF A CHURCH, LOCATION NOT KNOWN, 
PROBABLY FRANCE. Daguerreotype, 1S x El 
cm. Cromer coll. (Neg. 2985) 











MONUMENT OF LYSICRATES, ATHENS. Daguerreo- 
type, 10.8 x 17.2 cm. Signed and dated on 
back, Baron Gros, May, 1856. This Baron 
Gros is not to be confused with the painter 
of the same title and name. He was a diplo- 
mat, traveler, and amateur photographer, and 
author of the book Quelques notes sur la pho- 
tographie sur plaques métalliques, 1850. 
Cromer coll. (Neg. 1276) 
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VIEW OF THE LOUVRE, PARIS, showing the River 


Seine and the quais. Daguerreotype, 14.8 x 
20 cm. Maker not known. About 1850. Cro- 
mer coll. (Neg. 2808) 





SUSPENSION BRIDGE, MANILA, PHILIPPINES, de- 
signed by F. Gabaud. Daguerreotype, 14.5 x 
20.5 cm. Maker not known. About 1850. An 
early example of the use of photography to 
record engineering projects in distant loca- 
tions. Cromer coll. (Neg. 1262) 


LOCOMOTIVE, PROBABLY FRENCH. Daguerreo- 


type, 7 x 9 cm. Maker unknown, about 1850. 
Cromer coll. (Neg. 691) 











PORTRAITS 

The first criticism of Daguerre’s invention was 
that people could not be recorded. Nobody 
could sit still for the 20 to 40 minutes required 
for exposure. To overcome this drawback, im- 
provements were made in sensitizing techniques 
and optics, so that in a few years portraiture 
became entirely practical. The first success in 
this field seems to be due to Americans, and 
their subsequent work was so fine that even in 
France, daguerreotypists boasted that they used 
“the American process.” 

French daguerreotype portraits are usually 
distinguished by the diffuse lighting, with a con- 
sequent emphasis upon fine detail, linear quali- 
ty, and sharpness of edges. The paintings of 
David and Ingres in particular are recalled in 
the simplicity of composition. Plain backgrounds 
were the general rule, although some of the finest 
French daguerreotypes in the collection were 
taken in the homes of the sitter, probably by 
amateurs. Many French daguerreotypists signed 
their work, by scratching a signature with date 
into the metal plate. 

Thanks to the richness of the Cromer collec- 


tion, the George Eastman House possesses about 
160 French portrait daguerreotypes. A selection 


of them is given below. 





MAN ON BALCONY SEATED BESIDE TABLE. Da- 
guerreotype, 8 x 7.5 cm. Taken with 1840 
model Gaudin camera in the George Eastman 
House Collection. Maker not known. Cromer 
coll. (Neg. 3156) 





MAN LEANING ELBOW ON CAMERA. Daguerreo- 
type, 9.1 x 7.3 cm. Maker not known. About 
1843. Cromer coll. (Neg. 3157) 





Pictures from the Collection 
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Abstractions in photography, after some forty years of them, 
are still suspect to many persons. Not so to Francis Bru- 
guiere who is reputed to have started to experiment with 
abstractions as early as 1912. While this date is not proven, 
Bruguiere is nevertheless one of those who responded to the 
idea of abstraction in the air and who tried it out with the 
camera before World War I. 


His method of cutting and bending pieces of paper to 
modulate a beam of light — as was done to produce this 
photograph — anticipated Moholy-Nagy’s famous “light 
modulators” by at least a decade. Bruguiere’s technique was 
not confined to cut and bent paper in a single beam of light; 
he moved lights during exposures, or moved them between 
successive exposures, or used several lights at once. 


Later his technique was extended to include most of the 
experimental derivations from classic photography that were 
being explored by many photographers in the 1920's. Bru- 
guiere applied the experimental techniques to theatre pho- 
tography with which he was deeply involved, primarily for 
the New York Theatre Guild productions. 


His fame as a theatre photographer did not lie in this 
direction, however; that came because he was one of the first 
to use stage lighting for stage photography. He reached the 
heights of his achievement in this direction when he put the 
actors on the stage and photographed them in the lighting 
the audience would see. Designers of the rank of Lee Simon- 
son gave unstinted praise to his photographs because they 
reported the moods and lighting as they had been designed. 


Light seems to have been central to his genius, both on the 
stage and with the abstractions. 


Bruguiere was a native of San Francisco, moved to New 
York City in the early twenties, to London in the early thir- 
ties and died in that city in 1945. 









al 


LIGHT ABSTRACTION 
by Francis Bruguiere, probably in the 1920's. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


PHOTOGRAPHY, The Amateur’s Guide to Better 
Pictures by Herbert S. Zimm and R. Will Burnett, 
Simon and Schuster, New York. 1956. 160 pp, pro- 
fusely illustrated, $1.95. 


The monotonous stream of books especially 
for budding amateurs is only occasionally broken 
by such a publication as Photography by two 
University professors. Contrary to expectation it 
is not academic. It is compact (4% x 6% inches) 
and lively, uses words AND pictures effectively, 
has a generous number of illustrations and dia- 
grams both in black & white and color. The dia- 
grams to explain exposure and contact printing 
are exceptionally lucid. 

All that a beginner needs to know is here. It 
will not answer his questions why, but it will tell 
him what to do — and on an amazing number of 
aspects of taking pictures. It even gives abstract 
photography two pages, and in a burst of space 
economy covers the history of photography on 
the end papers. 

This Amateur’s Guide to Better Pictures bids 
high for the place of bible in the camera shops. 

M. W. 


MEDITERRANEAN CITIES, Sonnets by Edwin Denby 
with Photographs by Rudolph Burckhardt. New 
York, George Wittenborn Inc. 1956. 64 pp, 30 
photographs, $4.50. 

Burckhardt’s photographs, rather than illus- 
trate the text, add visual images of cities in 
Greece and Italy to Denby’s highly descriptive 
poems about cities all around the Mediterrane- 
an. This is pleasant. When both authors con- 
verge on the same city, Rome for instance, the 
reader has two points of view, both equally per- 
sonal and with a divergence wider than just the 
two media. 

Comparing Mediterranean Cities with older 
illustrated photograph books for the armchair 
traveler it is at once apparent that today’s pho- 
tographers have a rich heritage to match. Many 
of the older scenics are superb. Burckhardt in- 
cludes magnificent landscapes that live up to the 
heritage. Such a one is the photograph of Tus- 
cany with pale fields and a row of black trees on 
the hill. He also adds the contemporary touch, 
candid pictures of people — children playing in 
the streets of Naples, two young women in a 
doorway, people scattered on a square. 
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The sonnet form that Denby uses seems a 
little strange for his descriptive purposes. The 
form seems somewhat anachronistic for the dis- 
tillations of a contemporary mind regarding his 
feelings evoked by various cities. Not so the 
photographs, they are of the moment — some of 
the moments seem eternal, others as brief as a 
gesture. 

M. W. 


35mm COLOR MAGIC by Walther Benser, Germany, 
Dr. Diener & Co., GMBH. Stuttgart und Neumunster. 
1956. 200 pp. 40 Leica-Color Plates. $6.90. 


This is not a textbook. Walther Benser writes 
in the same manner as he would talk during an 
illustrated lecture, friendly and companionably, 
telling the reader of his rich experiences with 
the Leica camera and color photography. His 
enthusiasm for his “hobby turned vocation” is 
as encouraging to “shaky beginners” as to seri- 
ous amateurs who want to do more than just “try 
color.” To the question often asked, “Is it advis- 
able to start with color photography if we have 
never progressed beyond the snapshot stage in 
black and white?” he answers, “Yes!” 

35 mm Color Magic contains 40 fine color 
plates and 200 pages of text. With each picture 
the author describes in detail the circumstances, 
his thought and feeling, and the technical as- 
pects. His own tips and tricks employed to 
achieve the desired results make clear to the 
reader what Mr. Benser states is perhaps the 
most important hint for the whole pursuit of 
color photography. “We should aim at restful 
expanses of color rather than a distracting pro- 
fusion of color-patches in our pictures.” His 
know-how is catching. 

The text pages are enlivened by 21 humorous 
cartoons. Short chapters cover the field of color 
photography from the “slow and deliberate ap- 
proach to your photographic objective,” like an 
artist’s preparation, to suggestions for taking 
color pictures under all conditions including 
storm and lightning, moonlight and fireworks. 
“Start color with a fast lens, if not, make expo- 
sure from a firm support — a tripod if possible.” 

Mr. Benser discusses focus, lens, film, sun and 
artificial light, color temperature, models, expo- 
sure meters, light meters, filters and essentials of 
color photography as a result of his own work 
and practice. He avoids discussing theory which 
he feels is apt to freeze the “button-pusher.” 





For the serious amateur, who has graduated 
from the “A B C’s” of photography, the author 
offers advice on developing, mounting color 
transparencies, projecting and lecturing to an 
audience. He warns against tiring the listeners 
with too many slides — a nice limit is eighty. 

Even for the reader who knows little or noth- 
ing about photography, this book is stimulating 
and entertaining reading. 

MARGARET BLICK 


TAUPENOT. [Editorial]. British Journal of Photog- 
raphy, Cll (Oct. 7, 1955) p. 493. 


Credit for the invention of the first practical 
dry plate is given to Taupenot, Professor of 
Chemistry at the French Military Academy at 
La Fléche, who in 1855 published an account 
of the process in the Comptes Rendus of the 
Académie des Sciences (Vol. 41, p. 383) and the 
magazine La Lumiere for Sept. 8, 1855. Taupe- 
not washed a glass plate coated by the conven- 
tional method with collodion and silver iodide. 
He ihen coated it with albumen. After it had 
dried, the plate was once more dipped in silver 
nitrate. The plates, when dry, lasted for several 
weeks, as opposed to wet collodion plates which 
remained sensitive for only a few minutes. Tau- 
penot’s plates were less sensitive than wet 
collodion, and were used where short exposures 
were not critical: particularly for landscapes and 
photomicrography. Because of its fine grain, the 
emulsion was used for microphotography by 
J. B. Dancer who specialized in reducing photo- 
graphs for mounting as novelties, in jewelry, 
watch keys, etc. [Like all other dry collodion 
processes, the use of Taupenot’s process was 
extremely limited; collodion was not abandoned 
until the perfection of gelatino-bromide dry 
plates in the 1870s. Ed. note. ] 


EARLY PHOTOGRAPHY IN AUSTRALIA 


The January 1955 issue of The Australasia 
Photo-Review contains an illustrated article by 
Iris Burke on the photographs of William Stan- 
ley Jevons (1835-1883) who came to Sydney in 
1854 as assayer for the Royal Mint. Trained in 
the University of London as a physicist and 
chemist, Jevons took up photography in 1857, 
and compiled a scrapbook of 100 prints, which 
is preserved by the family. The wet plate photo- 


graphs which Jevons took in Sydney and on his 
travels around Australia are amateur work of 
excellent quality, and of documentary value. 
Among the pictures reproduced are scenes in- 
side the Royal Mint, a charming self-portrait of 
Jevons in his study (taken to show his sisters in 
England how he lived), and a photograph of the 
wreck of the “Dunbar” on Dec. 13, 1857, which 
is claimed to be Australia’s first news photo- 
graph. In January, 1859, Jevons gave up pho- 
tography, and later in the year returned to 
Liverpool. 


MUYBRIDGE PLATES 
ADDED TO THE COLLECTION 


Plates from the Eadweard Muybridge Animal 
Locomotion series was recently given to George 
Eastman House by the Ansco Company. There 
are 471 plates. 


EUGENE ATGET 
PORTFOLIO OF 20 PRINTS 


Berenice Abbott, in honor of the one hundredth 
anniversary of Atget’s birth, has prepared a 
portfolio of 20 reprints from his negatives. The 
portfolio in durable cloth covers and a printed 
list of titles sells for $150. The address: Berenice 
Abbott, 50 Commerce St., New York 14, N. Y. 


NOVEL EMPLOYMENT OF 
DAGUERREOTYPES IN FRANCE 


A proposition has been made to the Police 
Department of this country that every person 
taking a passport be obliged at the same time 
to have his daguerreotype taken, to which a 
number, similar to that of the passport, will be 
fixed, with a peculiar stamp. The advantage of 
this contrivance would be the impossibility, or 
rather the uselessness of forging passports, a 
practice often put into operation by criminals 
to escape from the locality of their bad deeds, 
as by reference to the daguerreotype that would 
be taken in the case of a genuine passport, the 
cheat would be easily detected. In countries 
where the passport system is necessary, or a 
part of their political and social state, this ap- 
plication of the daguerreotype would be of 
great importance. 

Humphrey’s Journal 1852 
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The Praxinoscope is a toy by 
which the illusion of move- 
ment was achieved. When 
the drum is revolved the fig- 
ure reflected on the curved 
mirror appears to beat the 
drum. This principle was 
later applied to photograph- 
ic motion pictures. 


GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE ASSOCIATES CALENDAR 


Exhibitions in the Dryden Gallery 
September 1-31 
PROSE TO SCREEN 

Pictures from the collection of stills to illus- 
trate the problem of transferring a novel to a 
motion picture. 

October 5-November 5 

CAMERA ROUND THE WORLD 
In conjunction with National Museum Week 
travel photographs made before 1900 will be 
exhibited. Some of the most spectacular of 
early scenic photographs will be shown, many 
for the first time in Eastman House. 


Travelogues—Dryden Theatre 
September 10 

JAPAN by Miss K. Lechleitner 
October 8 

CARIBBEAN by Fritz Henle 


Exhibitions in the Study Room 
Small exhibits of aspiring photographers. 


September 
SLAYTON UNDERHILL 


October 
CAROL BALDWIN 


Seminar Program—Dryden Theatre 
Motion Pictures 
September 28 
ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES 
A new “super production” from India with se- 
quences in Gevacolor. (No titles) 


October 26 
WINTERSET 
A revival of the memorable film with Margo 
and Burgess Meredith. 
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COVER PHOTOGRAPH 


A NOTE ON THE UNIFORM OF GENERAL 
CUSTER 


(The following information about the Brady por- 
trait of Custer is reprinted from Mrs. Custer’s auto- 
graph note, presented to George Eastman House by 
Miss Virginia Jeffrey Smith.) 


The photograph of Major General George A. 
Custer, at twenty-five years of age, is a copy of one 
taken by Brady of Washington, the war photogra- 
pher, the last year of the Civil War. General Custer 
is in undress uniform. The wide felt hat was cap- 


tured from a Confederate officer. The shirt of blue 
flannel was purchased from a government gun boat 
in the Potomac river. The necktie was scarlet. Gen- 
eral Custer began to wear the red tie when he was 
made a Brigadier General and assigned to the com- 
mand of the Michigan Cavalry Brigade. The entire 
Brigade adopted the tie and when the General was 
appointed Major General and given command of 
the Third Cavalry Division of the Army of the 
Potomac, they also wore them. The badge on the 
tie was that of the Michigan Brigade with the motto 
of the state and the name of the General. 


ELIzaBETH B. Custer 








